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A COMPARISON OF FIRST- YEAR LATIN BOOKS 1 



By Lucy Jane Dow 
Westfield, Mass. 



Life has many surprises, but amid all its uncertainty there are some 
eternal verities. One of the most comforting because the most unfail- 
ing is the annual appearance of the smiling agent of each of our large 
school-publishing companies with a new beginning Latin book. 
Whatever else new he may have to offer in the textbook line, of one 
thing we are sure, the first-year Latin book will be there, of all styles 
and sizes and colors, with every conceivable arrangement of subject, 
illustrated, and as severely plain as the Latin grammar itself, its oft- 
repeated facts perennially clothed in a new dress. Sometimes it occurs 
to us when in a thoughtful mood to ask why this should be so, why 
it should be first-year books that so abound, and suddenly facing 
the question, we confess to ourselves that we ourselves have long 
secretly entertained the idea that we will write a beginner's Latin 
book. No book contains this device which has proved so helpful to 
us, the plan that we have worked out ourselves accomplishes most and 
best in the least time. Why not publish these results of our own experi- 
ence ! The truth of the matter is that so much variety is possible in 
presenting the principles usually contained in a first-year Latin book, 
that all good teachers have their own methods which they must use, 
no matter what textbook they may employ. It is not to be expected 
that any argument of mine will persuade another to change his text- 
book unless he has already made up his mind to do so, but it may be 
that a comparison of some of the best-known and most widely 
differing of these books will be of interest. 

We shall probably agree upon certain essentials that first-year 
work should accomplish. We should say unhesitatingly (i) that our 
students must master the forms of conjugation, declension, and com- 
parison; (2) that they should know and be able to use and to recog- 

1 Read at the meeting of the Western Massachusetts Section of the Classical Asso- 
ciation of New England, December 12, 1908. 
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nize the simplest principles of Latin syntax; (3) that they should 
acquire a vocabulary which will be a fair preparation for Caesar; 
(4) that they should have some understanding and appreciation of 
the Latin order of words and sentences, and, lastly, get a little glimpse 
into Roman mythology, history, and life. And we shall demand of 
every book that it contain the means to these ends. The ease and 
swiftness with which it will accomplish these results will be the test 
of its usefulness, and therefore of its desirability. 

Now the books which I know fall into three distinct classes. There 
is the old type like the Harkness Latin Reader, which was used with 
the Latin Grammar from the very beginning of the course. The 
Grammar gave the facts of pronunciation, inflection, etc., and the 
Reader gave parallel exercises illustrating the parts of the Grammar 
assigned from day to day. During the acquisition of forms little atten- 
tion was paid to syntax, only the most elementary constructions being 
used in the illustrative material. Then after the forms were mastered 
the commoner constructions of Latin syntax were studied before 
beginning the reading of any connected discourse. The order of the 
grammar was followed closely in syntax study also, all the construc- 
tions being grouped together logically, i. e., the uses of the various 
cases first, then the various kinds of clauses, the participial forms of the 
verb, etc. Now this form of book secured good results. Boys and 
girls knew their forms, knew their constructions, and when they came 
to second-year work, they knew how to use their grammar with ease 
and celerity. But there was not much that appealed to the eye nor 
to the imagination in such a course. The book was not made enter- 
taining by colloquia, nor by pictures, nor by quotations from English 
literature, nor by any connected Latin reading; and after a while 
it became the object of criticism because of these defects. It was not 
keeping pace with the advance in textbooks in other subjects. More- 
over, it was argued that mental pabulum such as was furnished by 
isolated fragments, Equus Caesaris, vobis, sunto, audiveris, was both 
un-nourishing and irrational, and the pendulum began to swing the 
other way. The use of the Grammar and Reader together was dis- 
continued, and the beginner's book became a fact. It contained all 
the grammar deemed necessary for first-year work, and in addition 
exercises for reading and writing, with a vocabulary for the same. 
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The pendulum continued to swing, the grammar was simplified and 
presented in a different form, and more and more so-called aids were 
introduced, word-lists, colloquia, historical summaries, incidents 
of Roman life, illustrations, and some connected Latin of grade 
approaching second-year work in difficulty. This is the composite 
picture of the commonest type of first-year Latin book on the market 
today. Its advantages are that it is simpler and more attractive in 
form to the beginner than the old-style book, that it touches the sub- 
ject at a greater number of points, that it accordingly arouses and 
sustains interest, and that it makes the student, through familiarity 
with connected Latin reading, better prepared for Caesar. 

There is still a third type known as the inductive method, which 
begins at once with the first sentence of the first chapter of the first 
book of Caesar's Gallic War, and in a so-called inductive method 
deduces principles both of form and syntax from the text, and in time 
builds up for each pupil a Latin grammar of his own. To this method 
there are two classes of objections, one theoretical, the other practi- 
cal. The theoretical objections are the unscientific practice of deduc- 
ing a principle from insufficient data. It will readily be seen that 
principles must be established before the student can possibly have 
found more than two or three examples in the text which he has ex- 
amined. Instead of revealing Latin grammar as the painstaking 
work of years, requiring acquaintance with all Latin literature, it 
would seem to make it possible to create a Latin grammar from a few 
months' study. The practical objections are still more potent. The 
method is disorderly and confusing and far too advanced for the 
boy just escaped from the grammar school. He has not yet passed 
the stage when memory is his most active and able mental servant; 
he certainly has not reached the point in his mental growth when judg- 
ment and discrimination and reasoning power are developed to any 
considerable degree. The multitude of strange details puzzles and 
discourages and antagonizes him. 

Now each of these distinct types of books possesses both advantages 
and disadvantages. Granting the contents necessary in a first-year 
book to be such as above mentioned, a reasonable vocabulary, a fair 
amount of connected Latin for translation, the facts of form and 
simple syntax, if we can likewise agree upon the faults and defects 
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to be avoided we ought to have a fairly clear idea of a satisfactory 
book. 

I think we shall unitedly assume that the fault most to be 
avoided is an illogical arrangement. And it is a fault that very many 
books in common use today are guilty of. In the attempt to ease the 
strain on the memory, forms are learned piecemeal, a tense of a verb 
at a time, part of a declension here, another part there, bits of the 
adverb, adjective, and pronoun scattered in various places through- 
out the book. These have been interspersed with various rules of 
syntax, now on noun, now on verb, and the result is to the pupil of 
retentive memory a great mass of isolated facts without logical arrange- 
ment, and therefore not usable; and to the dull student, confusion and 
failure. The worst effect from such books as these is their failure to 
secure mastery of form; that they do so fail is incontestable. In their 
effort to interest and to relieve the memory, they have sacrificed accu- 
racy. And they have not succeeded in permanently helping the mem- 
ory, for in the second year these facts must be relearned in a different 
order. 

This brings us to notice a second fault, which I think we shall also 
condemn. If it is wasteful and illogical to separate facts that logi- 
cally belong together and if the arrangement followed by all Latin 
grammars is the logical one, then a book which departs strikingly 
from the order and method of the grammar is neither economical nor 
according to good pedagogic principles. For instead of leading the 
student in his later course directly to the grammar as his most reliable 
aid, it necessitates learning its arrangement as a new book. 

In the third place we shall criticize a book that puts too little 
emphasis on form, drill exercises being replaced by material which, 
in Professor Bennett's phrase, is intended to peptonize the work. 
Theories will differ as to the character of these most necessary exer- 
cises. They may be all Latin, they may be Latin and English. As 
for myself, I think exercises in putting English into Latin from the 
very first day of Latin study, through every lesson of a four-year high- 
school course, an absolutely indispensable means for acquiring a 
knowledge of the language. In the first year they can be used with 
greatest profit in acquiring a mastery of form. To summarize, we 
shall look for the following qualities in our ideal book: an orderly, 
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scholarly, logical arrangement of material covering forms and prin- 
ciples of syntax, a type and technical arrangement as much like the 
grammar as possible, a vocabulary that shall be a fair preparation for 
Caesar, a goodly amount of drill exercises, and some connected Latin 
for translation. The book that most nearly meets these requirements 
would seem to be the best. 

Now there are several which approximately meet these demands. 
Those which seem to me to do it most perfectly are three, representing 
three different periods in the development of the beginner's book. The 
old Collar & Daniell beginning book, published in 1888, belongs to 
the first period, the Foundations of Latin by Professor Bennett, in 
1902, represents the middle period; and Introductory Latin, which 
came to us last year from Mr. F. P. Moulton, is the best book of the 
immediate present that I have seen. 

Let us test each one by the ideal type we have tried to describe. 

The old Collar & Daniell meets most of the requirements. It 
teaches its forms distinct from syntax, prints the declensions and 
conjugations as a whole, and by an ingenious alternation of declen- 
sion and conjugation secures a constant review of both. For example, 
the first and second declensions are followed by the first and second 
conjugations, these in turn by the third declension, and this by the 
third and fourth conjugations. All teachers of first-year Latin will 
realize that the multitude of new details must have time to "sink in, " 
and an arrangement of this sort permits this. Then the drill exer- 
cises are numerous and the connected passages satisfactory. The 
vocabulary is open to criticism for its length, but in the hands of a judi- 
cious teacher who knows what to emphasize, this is easily remedied. 

Professor Bennett's book makes a distinct separation of inflection 
and syntax, a most wise arrangement. The first 35 chapters contain 
all declensions of nouns, pronouns, and adjectives, the conjuga- 
tions of regular and irregular verbs, the comparison of adjectives 
and adverbs. Chapters 36-60 contain a comprehensive treat- 
ment of simple syntax, taking first constructions of cases, follow- 
ing this with the four concords, and then the uses of the subjunctive 
mood, infinitive, and participle. The declensions and conjuga- 
tions are arranged in form similar to that in the grammar. Pas- 
sages for connected reading are interspersed here and there. The 
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book has few drill exercises and very few exercises for rendering 
English into Latin. But Professor Bennett believes that such exer- 
cises are not economical since in the hands of the students they 
require a disproportionate amount of time for the good they impart 
or else they are but an exercise in copying, the pupil turning to 
his vocabulary or conjugation for the required form. But English- 
Latin exercises if used as class drill show more forcibly than anything 
else the nature of an inflected language. It is one thing to learn that 
the direct object of a verb is in the accusative case, and another to 
apply the principle. English-Latin sentences drive home this appli- 
cation and so, shortly, in his translation work, the student comes to 
observe his Latin cases and forms more searchingly and to use them 
in their proper relations. The vocabulary in Professor Bennett's 
book prepares both for Caesar and Nepos, and contains about 750 
words. It is rather a scanty vocabulary to cover so wide a range as 
both Caesar and Nepos include. 

Mr. F. P. Moulton's Introductory Latin is an attractive and logical 
book. It has many illustrations and graphic devices that recommend 
it highly. It teaches conjugation a part at a time and yet that frag- 
mentary character is in part atoned for by the fact that the entire con- 
jugations and declensions are grouped in admirable form at the end 
of the book. The gradation of the connected reading-matter is excel- 
lent, and the student is carried easily from the easy to the more diffi- 
cult. 

Very many other books have their good points, and there are still 
others which I do not know, but these three of those that I do know 
best exemplify my theory of what a first-year book should be. 

When all is said, we come back to the oft-reiterated truth that the 
teacher rather than the book secures success or failure in first-year 
work. No teacher will use any book without his own modifications, 
and the method of most teachers is a combination of suggestions derived 
from many sources and worked out through their own experience. 
I cannot end this discussion without extending a hand of congratu- 
lation to all whose good fortune it is to teach a first-year Latin class. 
To introduce earnest, enthusiastic boys and girls to their first foreign 
language is indeed a privilege. 



